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AUTHOR’S NOTE 




V 't: v, t iUK'ld 



ftwnhf- 




] am a painter, sculptor, screen pi intmaker and writer, who, at 82, am the 
second oldest surviving member of the dwindling bunch of artists and crafters 
active on the wharf during its so-called * Heyday \ roughly 1970 to 1995. We 
moved into the shanties as the fishermen and seallopers abandoned them, and 
converted them into studios, workshops and galleries. 

It was a closely knit community - some said family - with me as * mayor', 
and I have chosen to remember the lighter, more amusing aspects of those years 
(there were others), not likely found in any of our professional web sites. Some 
names and faces are missing who didn’t send in material on time, or tnay be 
long gone. This tribute was originally designed as a video presentation with me 
doing voice-overs. They were made, but the l est of the project fizzled. So 1 have 
kept the basic formal of harking back and com- 
menting some thirty years after the events, with 
only the written word and snapshots. 

It is now the fall of 201 1 . 
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SUI 'I'll WALK {Note 3-$tury historic Cranary at the end) 
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CENTRAL COURTYARD 



OLD SOUTH WHARF 2011 

It is a sunny September morning at the entrance to the courtyard 
of Old South Wharf in Nantucket Harbor, erected in 1770. The original 
fishermen's shanties along the north walk were converted into arts and 
crafts galleries as the fishermen moved out during the transitional 
period now called the “heyday” or golden era of Old South Wharf, that 
dates roughly from 1970 through the mid-1990s. Those on the south 
walk were newly built just before that, So + naturally* we artists lucky 
enough to be on the north considered ourselves landed gentry and the 
ones on the south, the hoi polhi. 
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When I arrived in the mid- 1 970s, this area didn't look like u does 
in the 3 previous photos. Early shots show all the north side shanties 
as shabby with chimneys atop them. Mine ended about 4 feet below 
the rool peak inside on a Slone slab, meant no doubt for a pot-bellied 
stove with a pipe connected to it The original plank board walks along 
both water sides were still in place, rickety and rotting. 

t he ground in the courtyard, that had been tarred over in (lie old 
days Lo allow easy access for trucks heading out to a filling station at 
the far end beyond the Granary, had broken up into shards mixed with 
dirt. When I set up shop, crushed scashclls had been spread over it all. 
The remaining fishermen who were still using some of the shanties, 
continued the tradition of nailing the tails of their biggest catches of 
the day up or the exterior walls to rot in the sun, and tossing fish heads 
into big barrels until they were full enough to dump buck in the sea. So 
on certain days, when the w ind was right, the stench of rotting lish and 
freshly laid scashclls could be, ahem..... challenging. 




in the immediate post- World War II era, there was only a handful 
of artists in residence: watercolorist C. Robert Perrin, almost alone in 
the S 50s; the children's photographer Beverly Hall, ariist Sybil Gold- 
smith and George Vigoroux and his Lobster Pot Gallery', the first real 
collective one on the w harf (shown on the next page, left foreground), 
in the Ohs, along with a few resident hobos and “hippies”. one of 
whom , Geo. Davis, started out peddling sandals and California surf 
boards and ended up in his own gallery' in the Granary, painting clever 
stylized sea gul Is in bonnets and mice in mini skirts - with a following. 




OLD SOUTH WHARF circa 1969 

Though the entire town waterfront area, including our wharf, was 
acquired by Sherburne Associates in the *60s, and its chief, Walter 
Beineke, had been renovating it slowly, it still wasn’t until 1982. for 
example, that brick walkways replaced the rotting board walks, and 
several more years before resident gardeners were hired to plant the 
flower beds, window boxes, trees and shrubbery round our shanties, 
evidenced now. But he had vision. He almost single-handedly trans- 
formed an aging ruin into a popular upscale harbor attraction, even 
if it meant loss of some of its derelict charm. Not all approved how- 
ever: “Gross gentrification,” grumbled a number of vocal locals. 








Beverly H all’s fitments ptiuto nfO.S.W. under con struct inn. buck}' round 



Rut the work 
of restoring the 
wharf continued 
even as Beverly 
Malt and cronies 
carried on in its 
midst, trying to 
ignore the noisy 
head-thumping 
vibrations. She 
ached all over at 
niehtfall* 




Bud Beineke also showed great foresight in choosing his wharf 
administrator , Nancy Sevrens, whose job it was to interview possible 
renters and oversee they activity. There was a long wailing list to get a 
spot on the wharf, but it was her inspired choices that eventually 
resulted in our “golden era”: a nice mix of individual artist studios, 
group art galleries, a serimshander or two, basket weavers, hand 
weavers, jewelers, miniature furniture makers, toggeries, chi na ware 
and antique shops. 
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SHANTIES ON OLD SOUTH WHARF 201 1 










SHANTIES ON OLD SOUTH WHARF south side 



END 
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‘THE PIE’S THE SAME SIZE. '['HERE ARE J l S I TOO MAN V FIXGEKS IN IT' 



SHANTY LIFE 

We will deal here mainly with individual artists who used the shanties for studios or 
galleries in which to display their work. Sculptors were able to show anything they liked, 
abstract, figurative, whatever. But the painters were drawn to the wharf for its proximity 
to the subject matter available: water, bunts. buildings, lighthouses, streets, etc., and they 
rendered them for the most part realistically, which meant recognizably, but id varying 
personal styles, from the thin sepia watered! ors of Dick Peterson that seemed to breathe 
onto the page, to the loose im paste oils of Sybil Goldsmith, rich with texture and light. 
Group galleries will have some artists shown and mentioned, but not at great length. 

AH of us were looking to interpret bankable motifs to attract the eye of the potential 
buyers, so (hey became standard, even ubiquitous. The fun w r as in trying to seem unique. 
[NOTE: There is a lack of definite dates in much of this chronicle. We all knew basically 
when we were there, but hardly ever exactly - even then.) 

SHANTY I THE PACKET SHOP 

Mary Woodmm, who dealt in miniature dollhouse fur- 
nishings, set up her business in the late ]%0s. She 
occupied half the space. The test was tented out to 
the two scrimshander brothers, Larry(a painter too) 
and Michael Vienneau, and Jerry Brown, She tells a great story of 
when Larry carved an ‘oosik’fa w r alrus" male member) for a man who 
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MARY WOO DRUM INSIDE THE PACKET SHOP IN THE 107(15 



came to pick it up one night when a covey of little old ladies was 
there admiring tiny china wares. He stormed into the shop and in a 
loud voice demanded, * 4 Where*s any penis?” It sent the ladies into a 
flurry and Mary almost under the counter with laughter. 

She had so many funny stories like that to relate, along with some 
of the raunchiest jokes this side of my shanty. One day 1 walked into 
her always busy store while she was giving directions to a customer 
who was looking for the weavers’ shop, “Just follow this boardwalk 
along i he water side four or five shanties down and look for the 
sign. You can’t miss it.” The woman mulled that over in her mind 
for a moment and then asked, “When J gel there, do 1 turn right or 
left?” “Right, honey. You go left and you’re IN the harbor!” 
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She also never lei me 
forge 1 1 hat she once ask- 
ed me lo dinner, saying, 
4 !t v s casual. Don't dress.' 
1 didn't At all. And she 
had to wrap me up in her 
bathrobe and slippers 
before she’d allow me 
to the table. She, Arthur 




OiieNtf only li few interior shots s^ril in. Uife wjh inoiiliy outside 



Schaefer and I stayed for a few summers in the same house in the 
center of town, she in the first floor front, we in the rear. At the time 




Mary with her Miniatures in Lhe mic!- 1980s 



she was selling * better 1 w r igs. On 
rainy afternoons we'd occasion- 
ally try them on and (well lubri- 
cated with juice of the grape) do 
a conga line through the rooms. 
M ary ' s daughte r T un i m o ved i n 
from Hawaii with a fresh supply 
of jokes and joined the revelry. 



Right Jerry Brown making baskets on 
the other side of [he Parkel Shop, 




She was a breath of fresh air and became a great asset to her mother, 
taking over much of the 
day to day activities of 
the shop, and keeping us 
all entertained under our 
tree on breaks. More on 
that tree soon up ahead 
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The doyenne of l he Wharf, she knew 
everyone and vice versa , Longevity 
had its rewards, Ask her, say, about 
artist Gerald Tabor, once in Shanty 2 
next door, and she’d say, Tunny 
thing was that he painted fog. Rain 
or shine, he painted just fog. It was 
his thing/ Nancy Scvrcns maintain- 
ed he'd work in any style you wish- 
ed , for a price: Titian, Dali, Picasso, 
a very versatile guy. But Mary? Fog. 

Period, It was quick, punchy, memorable - and drew laughs. Her 
sense of nonsensical humor was infectious, Mary, 1 uni' (the name 
Mary in Hawaiian) and I ran into each other at a London hotel once. 

They invited me up for a drink in their room. It was so miniscule, the 
miniature articles they bought at auction 
for the wharf were almost in scale. Mary 
joked about bringing out a doll table and 
setting coin-size plates with nibblies on 
it as wc sipped from teensy goblets . It'd 
be very Lewis Carrol L It was very Mary-. 



Jerry Brown Mary Turn 
SAD NOTE: Turn died of a fatal ill- 
ness, way before her time. Our mem- 
bers chipped in and had this bench e- 
rected in her memory with a plaque. 
It washer favorite sitting area. The 
wood might age. Her memory, never. 
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DAVID HOSTETLER 



At a lean 85, the sculptor, 
the oldest of our living m em- 
bers, is a true character, long 
and thin as some of his works, 
celebrating * Woman' in wood 
and sione, metal and polymer, 
in a style reminiscent of Gia- 
cometti, A college professor, 
great story teller who laughs 
as he talks, and jazz drummer, 
he is still hosting jam sessions 
Photo: Jack wemhoici weekends at his island home. 

A rabid jazz fan , he has been playing the drums longer than sculpting, say- 
ing that it is just another avenue of creative expression - Tf s all about mu- 
sic, It’s a dance, and I've got a beautiful dance out here in Nantucket. ’ 

As for story-telling he is peerless. One day a good-looking black-haired 
fellow stood outside his shanty , admiring a stone female nude torso by the 
door. David came over and asked if he was interested. In a voice sounding 
much like Cary Grant’s, he answered yes and wanted to purchase it. The 
price was agreed on, but first he asked to have it carried to his yacht further 
down the wharf to see how it looked set up, David said sure and got another 
gallery person to help. As they placed it in the lounge area, David turned to 
the guy and, as a friendly gesture, said, 4 Say, aren't you that old movie star?' 
Incensed, the guy barked that he was Tony Curtis* and not all that old and 
that the sculptor could take the damn thing right back where it came from. 
He was no longer interested. End of sale. Period. When David returned to 
his shanty, he chuckled and added another tale to his vast repertory, 

*Note: Celebrity spotting was a big pastime on the wharf. There was a preponderance 
of them in that era. So much so that a certain ritual was enacted: when one of them 
left out of one door of a shanty, the proprietor would exit the opposite one and run 
next door to spread the w r ord. That w r ay we got to see them all - or pretend not to. 
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David I lostelJer Sculptures from 1973 - 1996 
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David was awakened one 
nighl by a police call idl- 
ing him that a falling down 
drunk was trying to hump a 
nude lit e-size female statue 
outside his shanty -shorts 
dropped down around his 
ankles. 

The people in the yacht 
docked in front of the gal- 
lery were awakened by the 
grunting, saw what was go- 
ing on and called to report 
it, but, you can be sure, not 
before getting some price- 
less snapshots for posterity. 

Tou won t believe what we 
saw in Nantucket last year 1 
Probably the most poignant Hostetler and standing Girl’ 1969 
moment I remember, of years of poignant moments with David, was 
after he'd sold his first important sculpture early on. 1 was passing the 
meat department in the local supermarket, and there he was, with his 
girlfriend Doni holding the largest filet inignon in captivity. Fondling 
it, actually . And debating if they could — or dared - afford it. I joined 
them, and there we were, all three caressing it like it held some secret 
powers. It definitely did, as I remember, for they splurged and bought 
it. 1 don’t remember ever being invited me over to enjoy it, however. 

Neil Sedaka, a very popular crooner/ song writer at the time, came 
in David’s gallery one afternoon, at the height of his acclaim. David 
didn’t know r him from Adam. But petite blonde Doni, standing in the 
opposite doorway, did. She adored him, in fact, and went slightly limp. 
While he looked around, she began softly singing Sedaka T s current hit 
song, ‘breaking up is hard to do., think of all that we’ve been through’ 

Sedaka smiled w anly and walked out. ‘Was I that bad?” she wondered. 

IS 






f i REMEMBER WHEN THESE WERE SMELLY OLD FISHING SHACKS' 



Marina Cholaki and Michel Becaas together owned the two apparel 
shops on the north side of the Courtyard. lie continues to operate the 
metis wear division now. In winter they retreat to Vermont where they 
have a ski resort restaurant* Their Nantucket house and gardens are 
tucked away in a secluded selling where they enjoy low key entertain- 
ing* Frenchman Michel would nevair serve white wine. Said it tastes 
like pis. Only red w ill tickle his palate. Vin francais, natureilement , 
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TOM MIELKO IN TH E COURTYARD 1974 




Beyond Marina ChuIakFs long standing Miss Wear Shop (3) was 
Shanty 4, the Tom Mielko Gallery, He had occupied the space or its 
neighbor since 1974, when the artist produced, his first wharf painting 
of a solitary dwelling perched on a raised lie Id with a wide porch 
overlooking the sea. lie was an amiable, handsome giant, always 
neatly dressed, and willing to volunteer his services when wharf events 
came up. Eventually he 
invited other artiste to be 
a part of his gal lery , but 
initially lie exhibited solo 
with paintings and prints. 

A Boston native and 
trained at the Museum of 
Fine Arts School, lie early 
developed his technique 
and outlook and called it 



n 



SUMMERS OF ‘73 





“Romantic Realism”. 

His explanation was that 
back in the late "70s and 
early "80s there was one 
great travel magazine. It 
listed the 10 most roman- 
tic islands and Nantucket 
was one of them. He had 
fjpe idea of incorporating 
Nantucket with romance. 

And since he was a real- 
ist painter, he decided to join the two words Romantic and Realism as a 
very apt description of most of his subsequent works, (The one above is 
his first such painting. “Diana’s Fantasy”, next page, is another.) It was 
a smart move. Eventually he made a name for himself with it. 

He said of the next painting below, that it was the first to sell on the 
Wharf, ft featured a striped beach chair with a white towel slung over 
the back, and a lightship basket of flowers nearby, again lacing the wa- 
ter with high grass waving between. The couple interested in buying if 
hesitated over the cost* the man thinking it was a bit too high. The wife 
piped up and said that no matter how much they paid for it, they would 
still get a whole lot of grass for the money. They took it, pleasing Tom. 

He w r as keen on recog- 
nizing celebrities when 
they came in. and then 
spreading the word in 
the accustomed fashion. 
His favorite was Greta 
Garbo. W r hen she first 
arrived on his doorstep 
she had a kerchief tied 
tightly around her head 
and large sunglasses. 
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ROMANTIC HIDEAWAY 




IS 






DIANA’S FANTASY 

She’d wait until there was no one else 
inside. Then she'd enter and scrutin- 
ize The artwork silently, while her two 
ever present bodyguards (in business 
suits in July) would each stand in a 
doorway so no one else could get 
in. Then the three would leave without 
a word and be on to the next one. tom-s own fantasy- wire eiiekn 





ous to the end. But one time I peeked up 
from my book and swore she had a face 
like a prune. Or was that wishful thinking? 

Tom now resides in Santa Barbara, CA, 
his prints shown by his successor on OSW 



WITH CO-EXHIBITOR MARILYN CHAMBERLAIN 



WINDY SIDE 
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Shown behind »uiu is the S-ti tall 'L’-on^niHci’ cmi a pe>. .=> stick, welded steel 



SHANTY 5 



BUD HAMBLETON 



The lure of peaceful island surroundings and the possibility of realiz- 
ing his dream of becoming a full-time sculptor proved irresistible to Bud 
Hambleton. After showing in an outdoor exhibit in Rochester, NY along 
with the pamter/serimshaw artist Richard Peterson, he was induced to 
place his work in Peterson’s gallery on Old South Wharf Nantucket Ma. 
] fc sold his local meUil~cuUing and steel warehouse business and follow- 
ed the muse to the island, along with wife Carolyn and children. It wasn’t 




an easy transition for any of them. Bud had chosen as his principal medi- 
um are -welded cort-en steel, one of the most difficult materials to work 
with. Rut the eventual sears or his arms and patches on his jeans from 
the barns he acquired were a small price tor tire satisfaction of seeing 
shapes emerge from such an unyielding .source, f Le enjoyed working 
large and with a whimsical touclu, and soon the field around their house 
was dotted with an array of sometimes weird- looking half- finished 
shapes emerging from the tall grass. 

Before long he moved into his own gallery. Shanty 5, across the 'yard. 
Carolyn managed it. She recalls that it was a* boozy” time on the wharf 
in the mid- 1970s - much convivial imbibing after hours in the bars over 
on Straight Wharf. None of the artists had yet made it big, so the atmo- 
sphere was very easy-going and collegial. Whoever sold something that 
el ay o Ron trea ted all around _ 

For all his muscle- building 
burliness, Bud was always 
the anomaly at those times- 
the only one who delicately 
sipped martinis to their hard 
liquor and beer. 

4 Thc Commuter', (opposite 
page) was originally sold to 
a Charlottesville, Va* busi- 
nessman for a shopping cen- 
ter. When it changed hands, 
the new owners wanted to 
change the art, so in 2010, it 
was brought back to OSW 
by Mary Beth Splaine of the 
South Wharf Gallery; and 
resold to a L Bud J lover, but 
lor a brief interim it was rc^ 
unveiled on the wharf, kind 
of a deja vu all over again. 






Bud whs a lover of the ‘grand gest- 
ure' \ That was why he was fond of 
doing sculptural portraits of larger 
than life famous people, included 
were Albert Einstein, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the Kennedy brothers, 

(which are in the collection of the 

Atomic Energy Commission), and 
of course, the gentleman above who 
remains nameless, as per the sculptor. 

[Note: there is an amusing story in the Dorm 
Rus.u'U xvclion told hy Davit! Hosteller about 
the fate of this Nixon sculpture it is so good 
a tab that h has been kept far the fun of it. 



there is also one of Bud's pieces 
continuously on view outside a 
tiny cottage on Old North Wharf. 
Every time I pass by I smile at its 
utter pomposity. The Chairman* 
as it is titled, is a liie-size version 
of the ultimate CEO; potbellied* 
arrogant, self-assured, but oh, so 
vulnerable beneath the crusty ex- 
terior. 

“Hud's work embodied great nrt- 
tistic skill a sense of humor and 
cultural commentary,” Splaine 
said;" He combined his skill with 
mettle and a great heart." 

Tie used his body very hard/' 
Carolyn said, 1 le was a weight 
lifter and all-around athlete, and 
took pride in his whole being, 




Htnvewr, iris untrue. AceordinA tc Carolyn 
it was purchased hy tt private collector.) 



Dud HunbldOit m He: .Sjiilitdd Living Rul?im 
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He needed the strength to move pieces a- 
round. Even the smallest ones (which 1 saw 
as the most delightful) were unwieldy and 
heavy. A series of take-offs on the ancient 
Indian Kama Sutra positions that be welded 
from I -beams Ibr Ai Hartig's ‘bordello* of a 

musical appreciation 
basement room were 
outstanding and fun. 
Bud was a bit vain a- 
bout his rugged good 
looks (he'd commis- 
sioned famed Cana- 
dian photographer Y.L 
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BUST OF A YOUNG WOMAN 



Karsh to do his portrait, and bartered a sculpture 
for an eye job with a Boston dermatologist. (His 
lids were heavy and 
stuck dosed on somd 
mornings). When he 
removed sunglasses 



on returning, I burst out laughing, a reaction 
he didn't expect The big black sutures were 
jstill in place around his eves, and he looked 

like an aging Rag- 
gedy Andy doll. lie 
was definitely not a- 
mused. but soon got 
over it. Before long 
he delivered a one- 
of-a-kind turdbath 
for my garden, then 
a head of a gardener 



MftftftATH 



THf-: OARDl'NER 



cleverly fashioned out of old garden tool parts, 
it became the most photographed object 1 own. 










DON FREEDMAN 



This structure holds 5 small shanties, mostly housing crafts people. In 
#6, ‘native artist' Marshall DuBock showed his artwork for much of 1970s, 
followed by Don Freedman, who was as much an entrepreneur as artist, He 
exhibited objects he maintained he designed, mostly in the South Pacific. 

Nancy possessed a firm hand in seeing to it 
that we all followed the rules, She was quick 
to act on hearing any items were offensive to 
the public. So ii was prohibited to show any 
items on open doors. She scolded Don for 
tacking up a 3 -dimensional raffia hanging of 
a nude female head and torso outside, with a 
loose yarn ponytail dangling down and sug- 
gestively tickling heavily padded buttocks in 
in the breeze. That may not sound very lewd, 

but in a stiff wind, as often occurred across the wharf, it came on as down- 
right masochistic. And cruel! 

Nancy was not without a dry sense of humor, however. Caro! 
Muehling , the owner of the jewelry shop ‘Patina \ located opposite Don's 
on the south side of the ‘Yard', tells of the day Nancy discovered that the 
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NANCY AND BILL SEVREN5 





BX. “Chris” Christie "Irish Anderson & dghtr 



young woman, occupying a neighboring shanty, was displaying, among 
other items she'd brought back from a recent trip to Greece, 
various sized naked figurines of Dionysus, god of wine, etc. 
and his son Priapus, god of crops, each with erect, grossly 
enlarged lower appendages, in full view of the Courtyard. 

Nancy demanded immediate removal. She turned to comply 
But stepping up into her shop, she fell flat on her face. Her 
thin dress flew up above her waist, revealing she was naked 
also, but covered from there down to tier heels in poison ivy rasu. miiicy 
asked how she ever got into that predicament. She explained it was when 
she and a boyfriend were walking through the woods late one night and 
couldn't see where they were stepping. Nancy raised an eyebrow on leav- 
ing and said that site wasn't aware that poison ivy grew that tall. 

‘Chris* Christie, our resident bag lady in No, 7, had invented her own 
closing that shut so tightly she "christened it the Nantucket Clam Bag. 
When not vainly seeking new r schemes to distribute her carpet-covered 
wonders, she was a hoot of a companion who cared so much for the poor 
and needy, that she dropped everything to team up w r ith former President 
Carter in building shelters in the storm-ravaged south - never to return. 

Shanty No. 8 was the domain of Danielle Cumbie, for many years pro- 
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pricier of Weavers’ Fancy, where some of the most beautiful woven 
and knitted items could be found* I all, slender, with big hair, she 
would slink past every morning, coffee cup In hand and sink into her 
director's chair to survey the terrain regally * She knitted me a sweater 
of Shetland wool in banker's grey. It not only depleted my bank ac- 
count, but was so scratchy that l had 10 wear another smoother one un- 
derneath, defeating its purpose. Looked fine, but felt akin to a hair shirt* 
fn #9, Trish Anderson displayed lightship baskets she and her hus- 
band Richard made, She d been a pupil of Bill Sevrens (Nancy’s hus * 
band), who wi lied her the premises when he 4 retired, ’ (but showed up 
regularly to shoot the breeze and hear the latest jokes in the ‘‘yard’). 

Poor Shanty 1 f> was not only the runt of the litter, being the small- 
est at the end of its predecessors, but un- 
lucky in keeping occupants, most of 
whom never seemed to stay for more 
than one season, A fcw r artists had tried, 
like George Murphy and [Jelly Moore 
showing the line etchings by her father, 
plus a smattering of sculptors, furniture 
designers, and, at one time, an unlikely 
bridal gown maker from England! 

Leslie Lins ley, whose main shop was 
across the courtyard, rented it for a time 
as an adjunct, selling inexpensive items 
tn keep children occupied on rainy days 
(Nantucket, as parents know, is no place 
for kids in summer when they can’t be 
outside). 

The saddest renters were two taxi dri- 
vers from town, who wanted to display 
high end imported Italian dinnerware* It 
took half the season lo have inventory 
arrive, and when it did every piece was 
broken, So were their hearts. They lied* 
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Barbara Van Winkelen 

The 1 Irsl adjective that comes to mind in describing Barbara Van 
"Winkelen is “sweet”. And always lady like. Also sedentary. She would 
sit all day long, month after month, at her drawing board painting still 
lifes of flowers in her beloved Spindrift Gallery (in an earlier life she had 
sailed a lot). She'd stir, maybe once all day after arriving in the morning, 
to go for coffee and a morning glory muffin across the Courtyard and 
return, flip-flops slapping the crushed shell walk. She usually wore a 
kind of loose mu-mu that made her look thick and shapeless. She would 
become so engrossed in, say. capturing the details of a lace cap 
hydrangea blossom onto her watercolor pad that customers would have 

to clear their throats or shuffle to gel her attention. 
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Shanty #! I was her work- 
place, her livelihood, her 
obsession. She had it dar- 
ling in house on the hill 
down from the Nantucket 
Windmill, but every wak- 
ing hour of daylight was 
spent on the wharf. 

She had no TV, no radio 
and seldom returned tele- 
phone ealls.She read only 
the local paper. But she 
had had an eventful earli- 
er life, that only a close 
neighbor and friend like 1 
would be made aware of. 

She survived the worst 
Blitz in London in WWJl 
as a Red Cross ambulance 







HEX VENL V EL UE H YDRANGEA watt reulur 




SAPUIRE BLUES AM) VIOLET HUES w.c. 



driver, married, had two 
girls, divorced, settled in 
Connecticut, Informed at 
work at the local library 
that her house was on lire, 
she and the girls arrived to 
sec it in ashes. Not even a 
comb could he found. All 
l hey had were the clothes 
on their backs. 

She married Herb Van 
Wmkdeii, a bachelor who 
eventually fell into clinic- 
al depression. In Windsor, 
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SPRING IN WINTER watcrcolor 



ware of any. She seldom looked 
up from her painting. She did be- 
come pen pals with a member of 
English royalty, the wife of one 
of Queen Elizabeth IPs cousins. 
The duchess saw her work on a 
visit to Old South Wharf, loved it 
and purchased several florals that 
were shipped to her estate. Thai 
began a correspondence that went 
on for many years. Barbara even 
had tea with her in London while 
there to deliver some paintings lo 
a local gallery for an exhibit. 

Being next door neighbors for 
over 20 years, she and I develop- 
ed a close relationship. On rainy 
afternoons with business slow, 1 
w ould walk over to her place and 



Conn., they built a new home (he didn't 
care for Nantucket). Not long after it was 
completed, a freak tornado ripped across 
the western part of the state and swept a- 
way all but the table in the kitchen ell the 
two sat at. A stained glass panel over the 
front door was found intact years later in 
a field near Hartford. Convinced that she 




was born under an unlucky sign or star, 

she decided to live out the rest of her life 

-summers at least- in the quietude of the 

Island, occupying herself with what she " 

loved best: painting flowers, Seated. As 

for p as sing celebs, she w as utterly u n a- s A PH I RE BLU E hydr a NG E A w.c. 
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THEY GROW ON YOU 
JPONT TUFvgV^i 



BLEK1N FLORAL 
fcsJDNG, DE ARFi 



wo would shut both doors 
and sit under a percussion 
of raindrops on the roof as 
she related incidents from 
her 'secret life. Very few 
others knew that she was 
clairvoyant, and able to 
converse with ghosts, and 
came from a long tine of 
family women equally en- 
dowed. Her grandmother 
was an actual practitioner* 
When first on Island, Bar- 
bara rented a mutual Inend’s very old cottage fora summer iind talked 
often with a young girl who had been a 'spirit 7 (here for several hundred 
years, still banging around, searching for parents who were lost in the 
shipwreck that she survived. When 1 told that to the friend, he vowed to 
never sleep in the place again. He is still renting it out. 
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SHANTY 12 
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l)ONN RUSSELL 

Barbara and I shared Shanty #12 before her move to #1 1 . Still it was 
the smallest one of all. In summer it was so stifling that 1 took to wander- 
ing the docks, noting that 1 would be back soon. One day 1 was gone for a 
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DONM RUSSELL PRINT GALLERY ! 

J 





When I Left., 










longer time than usual, likely because someone wanted to talk shop or show 
latest work. My prints had been on view since 1976 at the Harbour Galleiy, 
#13* later to become G.S.Hill. By 1979 I had my own print gallery in one 
half of #1 2 next door, Barbara, who had the other half, moved the next year. 
Though the space was tiny, I had one big advantage over every one else in 
the courtyard; a broad leafy locust - then the only tall shade tree around. It 
became an oasis for all the shopkeepers from the heat and glare of summer. 
So I became aware of the gossip and goings on in the 'yard’. Before long 
they were calling me "Mayor of Old 
South Wharf* asking my advice and 
hearing the latest jokes ( I had a great 
reservoir of them). That, or perhaps 
just wandering the ever fascinating 
laby rinth of other harbor wharv es, as 
was my wont, kept me away so long. 
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DONN RUSSELL PRINT GALLERY 




But when I returned, there were two little old ladies with lightship baskets, 
bent over double trying to look at my prints, upside down! In my absence 
someone - Tina? Who knew? - had carefully inverted them all At least 
twenty five. Framed! And hung them back up. The ladies weren't fazed a 
bit. I asked if they’d like to see one right side up. They conferred and in- 
dicated their choice. When l turned it around and raised it, they squinted, 
whispered, then shook their heads and said they preferred it the way it was 
before, thank you anyway. And departed. 

Sometimes, however, l ‘d get surprisingly lucky with some customers 
without expecting it. Example: This lady from Duluth (yes!) came into my 
gallery and picked out several prints she ‘couldn't live without*. But, The 
clincher — her decorator would have to okay the choices. All shop keepers 
know that is the kiss of death, akin to a guy coming in alone and saying he 
has to have his wife take a look at it, But the lady from Duluth's decorator* 
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a short Oriental gentleman with 
a flair* bounded in the next day 
alone and, as ex peeled* hated 
all of her choices, and stormed 
out only to return an hour later 
and point to one of them - a tall 
slender print of three tulip blos- 
soms and stems. lie took hold 
of the frame, look it off of the 
wall, and carried it outside Lo 
the courtyard to examine more 
closely. He hurried back in, all smiles, and the conversation went like this; 



“Change mind*” hu orientally,” 1 fake eighteen these,’' 1 1 explained 
thm 1 only lr.nl ihv unc Inlip design imd it hnd only 3 blossoms not IK, 

“NO, INO. Want 18 THESE,** he pointed emphatically to the overj.ll picture. 

"Yon mean 18 prints of the .saint design?** I d (unfounded. 

“Vcth. V i-thr he imsivcTcd in a decidedly IVumun t'npulc lisp, 

tt Rit why?” 

“Put all in one long fay me. Make wovtrwy mil i garden for dark hall to johnny for client” 



Well, of course I sold him, or rather, her, the IS tulip prints, asking her 
why. She answered that he was a bit odd, but very' talented and she relied 
on his impeccable taste completely. She promised lo send photos of the 
hallway when completed. She did, and it was stunning. It looked like a 
long floral border of multiples - at least at first. But who Ungers long 
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Sitting alone in the courtyard in late fall 
1 was mulling over the summer's activi- 
ties. My celebrity list had included Dus- 
tin Hoffman and his kids (eating all the 
jujubes in my howl), and William Hurt, 
who caused a stir by changing wet logs 
for dry in my gallery, with me guarding 
the closed door from outside. (F Tearing 
about it, local damsels showed up, in- 
sisting l reveal the exact spot he did it). 

Most of the other shanties had closed 
tight for the season. Heavy fog rolled 
in from the bay, spooky and silent. Grey silhouettes approached from the 
east, Closer, they were state police escorting two middle-aged men in busi- 
ness suits, who were arm in arm. chatting noiselessly, heads together. There 
were no shadows, no sound. Fake a dream sequence out of a Fellini movie. 
Coming abreast, the skeet- nosed profile and high forehead of one at first 
resembled comedian Bob Hope. But why the uniform phalanx? When he 
gave me a quick glance in passing, it was obvious he was former president 
Richard Nixon, his sidekick probably playboy !5cbe ReFxi/o. They were re- 
ported to be touring tFie Gape and Islands on another pafs yacht. After they 
passed, 1 smiled, reflecting on the sculpture f made of him after his disas- 
trous trip to Chin a while in office years before and also on David I iostetler 

telling about the si eel sculpture Bud Hambleton made of 
him with fingers raised in a V sign. Bud left it outside to 
‘rust up'. One night some rednecks came by and Lossed it 
into ihe harbor. No such luck this time: when T went into 
town for lunch, there was a small crow d on Main Street 
lining up lor his autograph. Now' he had celebrity status, 

Notei On* fall day Arthur and I sat under the red umbrella 
eating lunch* He saw our NY Landlord Michael approach, 
vho wasn't aware we stayed away so long. What to do? We 




NO TICK FE \{ ) S HJ RTF, F 

stand and hid our heads. His legs passed by and we sighed with relief. Then 
his head popped in. ‘Well, well! Donn Russell/ I asked how he knew. * You’ve 
got a 5-foot long sign over that door with your name on it/ I never notice! 
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G.S, I TILL (Shanty #13 Iron! and back) 



Greg and Judi Hill were my next door neighbors on Old South Wharf 
for much of the heyday era, Greg showed his oils a? the Harbour Gallery 
also, and when the owners Ed Hyde and Dorothea Dean departed, the Hills 
took it over. They also arrived in 1979, after a peripetatie early career of 
traveling the globe, Greg painting and Judi selling. Originating in south- 
ern California, they settled in Maui, Hawaii, for a spell, then made their 
way eastward. 

For their first winter on Nantucket they stayed in the house my part- 
ner Arthur Schaefer and 1 built, before purchasing their own at the east- 
ern end of the island. We became fast friend, Greg and 1 celebrating 
birthdays only a few days apart every July. His interests besides art were 
surfing and exploring exotic places. He set up his first gallery at Seal 
Beach, CA in 1969, studied architecture at college (where he also took a 
course in speed writing - he was able to finish a book 1 wrote in an a- 
stoni shingly short time), then met and married Judi in 1972, A lively and 
inexhaustible blonde, she managed their business affairs from then on. 
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After settling in Nantucket summers, it 
became clear that commuting to Maui 
for ihc winters was a bit long a stretch 
ami when they showed up one spring 
on Old South Wharf, we learned that a 
new winter home had been found on a 
mountain lop just outside Carmel, CA 
Arthur and 1 visited thou there one 
year. The experience was as unique as 
they got. We had to wait at the foot of 
the mountain by the edge of the ocean, 
until Greg drove down the treacherous 
dill and grave! road to pick us up. He 
was late hceausc a huge tree limb had 
fallen across it the night before, and he 
had to got out his trusty buzz saw and lirr;i Hill LhMLionrtratmn - MidKmmncr Sir i'll 

dispatch it before continuing on. The trip up along the cusp of a deep ra- 
vine was hair-raising and very winding. 
We arrived on top exhausted by fright, 
but the view' from their deck wax spec- 
tacular. The house had been previously 
owned by a noted rock musician, and it 
was odd and eclectic, Rut very interest- 
ing, GregTl added skylights so that he 
could paint inside. There was a genera- 
tor, a water source, but amenities like 
TV or even heat were sorely missing. 

What made the experience worth it 
was rising next morning to find clouds 
and birds passing below us. We reveled 
at the si ghl. But thinking back on it, we 
decided it was a great place to visit, hut 
we wouldn't want to live I here. 

Rack at Shanty #13, Greg was into 

depicting seascapes and old sailing ves- 

aa 



Greg, and Jiidi Hill 








G.S. HILL 1974 



sels in full mast in that era. The one above is an exception in that most 
showed the ships rolling, in high seas. He became a master at handling 
rough seas. In fact it was that aspect that excited the gallery’s * resident* 
celebrity, Hollywood actor Walter Mathau, who parked his yacht Dark 
Lady (named for his racehorse) out in front each summer, and, unlike 
Garbo, loved to pass time in the midst of Greg’s paintings, sitting in a 
director’s chair and shooting the breeze with attendant Loren Brock. 
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Greg Hill was tall, sturdy, bearded and tan, and looked like the kind of 
artist who would paint seascapes and sailing ships tossing on high seas. 
Also like he’d lived most of his life on one of those 3-masted schooners. 
Not so. The closest he came to being on one was the neatly kept little 
dinghy often tied up in front of his shanty, with GREG'S OFFICE em- 
blazoned across its stem {see page 1). He’d paint in it and then taxi Judi 
home across the harbor at day’s end. His rendering of ships tossing and 
turning on the ocean was so real that 1 often kidded him that I needed to 



take a seasick pill at least one hour before entering the premises. 
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KERRY IIALLAM PAINTING BRANT POINT C IRCA 1993 



Shanty # 14 was not a shanty at all, but a 2-story building some distance 
cast of those structures, but facing squarely hack over the Courtyard, Only 
the ground floor was gallery space, the lop summer vacation rental. Nolice 
should be made that the upper deck on the right was the scene of a very 
distinctive spring happening. A rather rowdy bunch of boaters/boozers off 
the mainland invaded the island each Memorial Day weekend. They called 
themselves the Tugawisk Sounds Indian, but was said to have come from 
a time they sailed over and got lost in dense fog, and could be heard shout- 
ing from one boat to another, “Where the ‘fug 1 are we?” Or a homophonic 
equivalent. On their last morning before sailing back, they congregated by 
the hundreds in the courtyard below that balcony for a joke-telling contest. 
Anyone was allowed to climb the stairs and speak. Well, both Kerry, who 
was a jokes ter also, and 1 would stand in the crowd and take notes. It was 
enough for us to regale each other w ith laughs all summer, both being on 
the same radar length, humor-ically speaking. He alw ays had a story to re- 
late, and was always the first to laugh at it. We were known to set each o- 
ther offby just repeating stupid words like 'kumquaf and 'dingle berry 7 . 

He was a self-confessed rogue from Derbyshire, northern England. He'd 
confess he couldn’t count all the women he’d had- 'A few of whom I mar- 
ried 1 . After a stint as an entertainer, he somehow found his way to Nantuc- 
ket (to the joy of us all). He painted brilliantly colored impressions of, 
first the Continent, then local subjects with the same free brushstrokes, 
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I Je told a story of 



a couple coming 
into his gallery to 
look around: the 
man, short, bald- 
ing and stocky, 
the woman, a talk 
blonde, baby- 

7 -tr 

faced knockout* 

The guy took a 
liking to a paint- 
ing, complaining 

however that the frame was awful. Kerry figured it was a ploy to get the 
price down, but the guy kept on and on about it. Finally Kerry said* “f ley 
look, I just paint the pictures. The frames I buy. If you don't like them, 
then get the hell out of here and go to another gallery. They Hew out in a 
rage. It wasn T until the next customer coming in stopped them and ask- 
ed For their autographs that he learned it was rock star Billy Joel and 
(then) wife Christie Brinkley, Kerry shrugged, “T loll Who knew?” 




( 1 1 miyjit be noted here Elia! tew of jJws su uilledi ceJebriEies were ever 
known to actually BUY anything in our places of business.) 

Can you believe him? 
According to his 

web site, he lists 

his most notable 

exhibition so tar 

(and that must be 

far indeed) as one 

titled: 

Nude Rx- Wives 



which indicates a 
harem lixation or 
plain old wishful 
thinking. Or holh. 
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KERRY HALLAM 

“There was a young bloke from Nantucket.. 1H T 




A DIPTYCH 





A quiet respite at the eastern end of the Courtyard, showing the end of the 
north side shanties; # 14 is to the right of this picture facing back down the 
"Yard’; The 3-story Granary looms up on the left, and begins the walk back 
down the south side. 3 of the shanties are in the slant-roofed addition behind. 




Morning Glory Cafe 15 16 17 Granarv 

G 1 V V 



THE GRANARY GALLERY 

The Granary is the landmark behemoth anchoring the southeast 
corner of the Courtyard proper, signaling the return westward along 
the lower row of shanties that the “hoi polloi occupy”. In the early 
1970s, several tiny studio/galleries occupied the ground floor of the 
main structure. In one of those, artist James H. Cromartie (the H. 
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being significant, for there are 
approximately 35 other promi- 
nent James Cromarties in the 
U.S., all with different middle 
initials, including his own son) 

began to seriously consider art 
as a profession. He had spent his youth staring at Andrew Wyeth prints 

and trying to copy the smooth technique that seemed to have no visible 
brush strokes or signs of the artist’s hand, lie finally mastered it, only 
to find, on a later trip to the Wyeth Museum in Brandywine, Maryland, 
that the originals were full of brush marks But by that time he had 
already developed his own style, so decided to cal! it “Hard-Edge 
Realism' 1 \ It became his. trademark and stood him in good stead. 




Vice President Nelson Rockefeller and wife Happy were his first cele- 




brities on the wharf - and bought two paintings ($600 each). They were 
to become longtime patrons. Word spread down the ’yard’ like wildfire, 

raising the hopes of 
all the other artists 
also. New parking 
restrictions near the 
entrance had been 
put in effect, and the 
impact was begin- 
ning to hamper ac- 
cess to all of us as 
well as to the yachts 
moored alongside. 
This seemed a good 



Commission to pain the U.S, Capitol. At unveiling ore senator 
chided Jim for leaving out flag, ho he painted it in on the spot 



omen for everyone. 




But lest the arlisls take any of that too seriously ( or simply being philosoph- 
ical in their plight I ) t there was a lot of boozy tomfoolery going on back in 
the day, Jim sent in this verbatim account of one memorable incident: 



Finally thought of the right story that captured the early 70s on Old South Wharf. 
Walter Beineke had just finished building the new Marina and the scallop shanties 
had been turned into small shops. “Real" money started to show up on real big 
yachts. People like the Rockefellers and Firestones started to show up at our stu- 
dio doors ....... It began to dawn on us artists that you could actually make a living 

creating paintings and that there was a market for them. 

One day, Tom Bannon, who owned the Bannori (Inter the South Wharf) Gallery, and 
looked like a young Clint Eastwood, and an artist, Jacob Knight, that was showing 
at his gallery, and stood 6*6” - weight 300 lbs, with a long beard down to his chest 
and long hair put in a ponytail, Bannon and Knight felt like we needed to do some- 
thing to loosen things up,,,. things had become too serious,,. So here was their idea! 

Bannon was going to run a big ad in the Inquirer and Mirror announcing that 
'Princess La Dump’ from Romania was going to have a show at. his Gallery and un- 
veil her new sculpture at the opening. Jacob Knight was going to play the Princess 
dressed up In a wedding gown and veil, and I was to play the Captain of her yacht, 
which was so big it did not fit in the marina... So Bannon and Knight went out to 

the Nantucket Dump and found an old bicycle, had someone weld it to a stand, 

had it painted Vi pink and left the other Vi as rusted as it was They named it 

l Night and Day 3 . [ It was a girl's bike and Knight also had painted an eye staring 
straight up on the seat.] We didn’t tell anyone this was a joke!! The news spread 
around town that the famous Praneess was to unveil an iconic piece of sculpture 
at the Bannon Gallery, A week before the opening, at night time, Bannon and 
Knight put the bicycle in front of his gallery, concealed in heavy tarp, with a big 
chain and padlock wrapped around it. On the day of the opening, a large crowd 
had gathered, awaiting the princess to make her appearance and unveil her icon- 
ic sculpture. In the meantime, I had borrowed a Captain uniform and a small mo- 
tor boat for the event. So the stage was set!! 

I met Jacob at the Children’s Beach landing in my Captain’s outfit and Jacob in 
his gown and veil, for the boat trip to Old South Wharf... as we rounded the comer 
into the Marina, heading for Bannon 3 s Gallery r a large crowd gathered and broke 
out into applause as Jacob tossed roses to people all the way down to the gallery. 
THE REST IS HISTORY!’]! 



[Other observers noted gown, veil and bride were soaking wet, draped in seaweed] 






"Folk Art Cove“b> JACOB KNIGHT 



Geo. Davis (the young hippie on pg. 9) in 
'79 rented flic whole Granary for $ 1 1 000 
and turned fhe firs l door into a coopera- 
tive gallery for him, Bruce Dills, Cynthia 
Lyman, Sybil Goldsmith and Eric Holch; 
the 2 IKl a workshop; the 3 rJ a living space. 
Although he eventually became a pop- 
ular social figure and the 4 life of the party '(Nancy Sevrens said he was 
the funniest man alive), his take on the early days was more wistful and 

introspective: “Mr Beineke razed the old Cliff House* and with the lumber from it 
had a dance floor made for the outdoor wedding of one of 1ms daughters, where 
dancing went on far into the* evening. Then lie hail his workers move the hoards to Old 
South Wharf to build a shanty for my shop, The Noble Surfer. It was great to he in 
there alone, especially at night when alt the others had rinsed up. I’d Lie on my hark 
and look up at alt those shoe prints still shuffling across my ceiling, and think how 
cool a life like that must he. But by day, that place was chaotic. Bern eke had install- 
ed a telephone in it - the only one in the Courtyard!" 
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GEO. DAVIS AND JUDI HILL cirta 1985 





LESLIE UN ST EY 

SHANTY 15 

Willi partner Jon Aron 
she designs unique home 
accessor ies .her specialty 
decoupage p latcs.b is one 
of a kind light furniture. 
They also enjoy travel as 
much as we do. One un- 
forgettable rainy Sunday 
afternoon they, Arthur 
and 1 visited the Queen 
Arme chapd at Hampton 
Court* England. We sat 
in the choirboy section 
and she sang out lustily 
and IuluL making other 
visitors smile, including 

/ C- 

the boys. She said it was 
a natural impulse, and Ei 
felt marvelous to let go. 



WILLI TOUIAS 

SHANTY 1ft 

From early to late summer, in 
all kinds of weather, she plods 
down Main Street to the piers 
in stout white sneakers Sl lav- 
ender t-shirts to file and sand 
her alabaster sculptures. She is 
still at ir in 201 l,the most con- 
sistent of the group, and happy 
in the company of her ‘family 1 
on the wharf, her ‘other 'home. 
The place ‘energizes’ her. 



CAROL 

MUEI1LTNG 

SHANTY 17 

Owner of ‘Patina', a 
jewelry boutique with 
some exquisite exam- 
ples of handmade, all 
one-of-a-kind items. 
She has an impish flair 
too (she told me about 
Tina), and she wasn’t 
above lining Barbara’s 
window sill with tiny 
prop figurines in ‘69‘ 
positions. Her ideal: a 
shop empty except for 
a single stand holding 
one earring, then to be 
able to say to custom- 
ers, 'You want to see 
both of them?’ 
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In Shanty 16, long before Willi Tobias moved up from the South Wharf 
Gallery' (#2 1 ), there were a number of other occupants, namely one Guy, 
a young Frenchman who insisted he could sell seashdls by the seashore 
(he couldn't), and Barbara Cocker, who had "graced' a number of other 
shanties earlier. A diminutive "Wave 1 painter - every canvas, be it large 
or small, consisted of one long wave about to break. I ter walls, lull of 
those horizontal phallic shapes in all sizes, led a resident wag to remark 
that her subjects all seemed to dress 1o ihe left like the French Navy. 

1 hen of course, there was Tina. ... 

But at one point in between was Teryl Townsend, who, like Dick Peter- 
son before her, was an inspired watercolorist. A Texas belle who y* ailed 
us into submission with her JiT girl innocent ways, she uttered one exple- 
tive during her tenure, She sat under my tree, waving welcome to two 
advancing figures who were about to descend on her . She thought they 
were new customers, then realized they'd just come to visit. In Iter best 
lady- like voice she muttered, “O shay-it ! They a 1 ready bought a pitcha!” 
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JocJii Goldberg set up her quilt shop in 1995, barely eligible in the I ieyday 
category. Turned out sJie was a teacher in the same elementary school I went 
to in Brockton, MA. Small world! Smaller still when we found each other on 
Bleecker Street in Greenwich Village buying pastries at the same bakery* 





Michael Yieimeau was the only member who worked the year-round in his 
wharf studio. He found it very cozy with a space healer, but often wished one 
or two souls would show r up to converse with. He kept busy w ith scrimshaw 
orders from summer, needing a powerful magnifier for the finely detailed 



pieces he turned out. I made a cartoon of him that 
he liked so much he decided he wanted it for his 

logo. He is still using 
it at an uptown shop. 

He began on w'harf 
at the Packet Shop in 
Shanty # I ? along with 
his brother l arry, an- 
other scrimshander as 

well as painter. They are both represented in a 
number of hooks on scrimshaw carving art. 
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SHANTY > 



AL flARTTG 

Nantucket ICiteman 



A! moved from shanty to shanty over 
the years* like some of the others* but lor 
most of that period he occupied No. 20. 
. lie hung his colorful kites from the ceil- 
ing, giving the impression ol a crazy psychedelic bat cave. His fame as the 
Kite-man was universal and he had a far flung following - an Arab sheik 
who took his kites far out to the desert on his jeep to fly them for hours in 



solitary bliss; twin Japanese sisters who commissioned him la design spe- 
cial ones for their double wedding. There were always fathers with young- 
sters in tow at his doorstep. But down deep he longed to be a Teak artist 
and have the public buy his paintings. They hung on the walls below the 
kites, but got tew. If any, takers. As his kite business soared, his canvases 
remained grounded, 

He loved classical music, and even hud a base- 
ment listening room sei up in his home where a 
select few friends like myself were privileged to 
be invited to sit in the dark and listen to his latest 
recordings of Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner, 
which he loved, and had me over lo hear all his 
opera recordings conducted by the German- bom 
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conductor, Wilhelm FurtWeingler. 

A I. even created a special outfit he called his 
* clown costume’ to wear on the wharf: polished 
army boots, khaki pants, red flannel shirt and a 
black bow ler vyilh a red ribbon round it. He let 
his mustache grow thicker and donned black- 
rtmmed glasses, and, viuYer! 1 le was Nantucket 
Ki tertian. 

On off days ( and there were more as Lime w en! on) he locked himself 
in his shanty to play chess w ith old buddies, wearing cut-off' shorts and a 
white t-shirt, refusing to do any business at all. Like Superman, nobody 
recognized him without the disguise. Some Limes in a talkative mood, he T d 

lumber over and loll 
in a canvas chair be- 
neath my tree in his 
casual attire. If some 
young ladies were al- 
so there, so much the 
better. He thought of 
himself as quite the 
ladies 5 man. They of- 
ten didn’t agree, but 
abided him for who 
he was, although not 
many strollers going 
by recognized him or 
came over lo chut. 

He once said that 
he was so happy to 
be in Nantucket, not 
back in New York, where lie had recurring dreams of dying on the street 
alone and being buried in the pauper's graveyard island out in the harbor. 
Bui it was in New York where his inspiration for designing kites occurred. 
Seeing people flying them in Central Park, he telf he could design them 

better. He did, and an example of it is in the Smithsonian Museum in D.C. 
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Mary Beth Splaine, not an artist 
herself, got a cousin's gallery in 
1978, and with her artistic flair it 
soon became very prestigious and 
considered the largest and most in- 
clusive group gallery on the wharf. 
She showed contemporary abstract 
and realistic work, and was not a- 
verse to an occasional painted door 
or madcap sculpture. Some of her 
artists went on to shanties of their 
own. She championed the work of 
some earlier artists as well, work 
that was seen in that space when 
Tom Bannon owned it. She hand- 
led very few prints, however, be- 
cause it took as long to sell one as 
a painting , and for less return. MB 
and her partner Jack Weinhold 
(who photographed the portraits in 
here) were important cultural 
influences on wharf activities. 



BARBARA CAPIZZO 

Tacked onto the western end of 
the South Wharf Gallery, Barbara 
held her own with, among other 
works, "house portraits' that were 
very popular with folks who had 
homes on island and off. A dili- 
gent worker, she could usually be 
found outside #22 at her easel as 
she was when this chronicle was 
written. As the last artist on that 
end of the Courtyard, she tended 
not to mingle much, but kept up 
with things via me. She was mar- 
ried to Vito Capizzo, the legend- 
ary high school coach who more 
than made up lor her in the hum- 
orous tale-spinning department. 
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BARBARA CAP1ZZO 





fiarbaju's, (ir>;i yeuT <m OI(t South Wharf 
EIlt comment: 'Not as young els. I took* 



One of the youngest artists to 
be in our wharf group at the 
time, she nevertheless had a 
great deal of artistic training 
and experience before joining 
us. For many years she was a 
public school teacher, having 
received her masters from A- 
merican international College 
and was a former president of 
Artists’ Assoc, of Nantucket, 
as well as a Sarasota FL Arts 
Council member, where she 
and Vito spent their winters. 
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‘Summer Morning Downtown' watercotor by Barbara Capizzo 
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Jackson Point Madakef 
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BARBARA CAPIZZO 






soaring (brome & &t«i} Elizabeth akamatsu counting applet and oranges e.akamatsu 
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Ceramic Sculptures by PIERO FEIMCI 




4X11 



WINTER ABSTRACT 





interior 



JOAN GRISWOLD 




Kitchen JOAN GRISWOLD 
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MICHAEL RICH 




CYNTHIA KIRKWOOD 
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Cafe Flora Rive Gauche by ANGIE BROOKS BY 
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ERIC HOLCH 




in a tiny “additional’* shanty tucked away behind that of Barbara 
Capizzo, on the south side of Old South Wharf, marked 22 A, the only 
one not on or facing the Courtyard, Eric Holch set up his print gallery 
in 1 993. The challenge was to get viewers to go around the comer to 
find it. It helped that his work had been conspicuous on the wharf for 
fifteen years in group galleries, first at the Granary Gallery in 1978, 
then at the Sun Gallery beginning in 1993. When it closed, he opened 
his own at 22A. 

With a background in art studies and advertising, he was well qua- 
lified to present himself and his work in a professional manner. He 
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almost immediately 
branched out from 
prints on paper, to 
screened neckties, 
cards, ceramics, 
linens, needlepoint 
designs and jig saw- 
puzzles. He knew 
Iris territory well, 
having spent sum- 
mers on Nantucket 
since childhood. 

He attempts to relive 

Those times in his artwork:'. . .images that are snapshots in your memory 
that you can look at in mid - winter and be transported back in time to 
when life was simple, but intense. 7 

For that reason lie kept his designs simple also, using primary colors 
for the most part, to impart that direct uncomplicated fust impression on 
immediate impact with the eye. And his aim was to please that eye as 
well. That's why he could successfully adapt his style to the other forms 
of decoration so readily. Finding new uses for the medium is his joy. 

In 1993 Eric and his 
wife Betsy moved to 
the island for good. 
He loves sailing and 
owns his own boat - 
an Alerion that has 
won local races. That 
and printmaking oc- 
cupy him hill time. 
Tm just fortunate to 
do what I love most/ 
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A BIRTHDAY PARTY FOR THE ‘MAYOR 1 BY SHOPKEEPERS JULY 1986 
UNDER THE SPREADING LOCUST TREE 

As noted, the center of social activity was beneath the locust arching 
over ray shanty* that was the only shade tree of any consequence in the 
entire courtyard, the shop* like most of the others, was small (13 ft. x 13 
ft), low-ceilingod, and un-ak-eondmonecL On steamy languid after- 
noons In midsummer, while most sensible homo sapiens were out leap- 
ing into waves or otherw ise keeping cool, there was little or no activity 
to speak of on upper Old South Wharf, So those of us who had 1o be 
there tended to gravitate toward that tree. Arthur, my partner in business 
and crime, on days when he ran our gallery', look to standing under a 
branch low' enough to stretch anus up and grab onto with both hands 
There he\l hang, head down, and literally fall asleep, to the amazement 
and delight of passing tourists w f ho’d click away, saying L *Looka that, a 
blond monkey!” 
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Early on, we decided we needed a more cohesive group and formed 
the Old South Wharf Association, Maiy Beth Splaine and I w ere the or- 
ganizers initially. The first meetings were held under the tree, or inside 
Vlary Beth's gallery about Spin when business was slow* with all of us 
dragging up our own folding chairs. But many times some would still 
have customers and couldn't get away or others would have to go eat to 
get back for the evening hours. So ii was decided to scl aside one free 
evening when the shops could be held down by assistants, and we could 
meet oil the wharf at one of our houses or studios with less distraction. 

That worked out fine. The first place was my studio, that was dose 
enough to get to easily, but far enough away from the distraction of the 
piers. We chose a different president, secretary and treasurer each year, 
decided on dues and corporate advertising, ( The Inquirer and Mirror 
newspaper cooperated fully* suiting aside a double page to contain our 
separate ads, and a banner line drawing of the spread-out wharf running 
across the entire top of both pages.) As more showed up, we moved into 
the house, 1'hcre was more kilchen/dining space there, so each meeting 
w as followed by a pot 
luck supper, everyone 
bringing something* 

(The fellows brought 
wine and pastry.) Al 
firsi it was rather sim- 
ple fare - baked beans, 
meatballs and potato 
salad (that took Arthur 
and me forever to fin- 
ish oil). But soon the 
food p hitlers offered 
were culinary delielils, Russell & Schaefer Living Room West Dover Street 

varied and unusual. Best of all, ihe get-togethers were fine ways to get 
caught sip on what was new - and wasn't - in the Courtyard) remember 
much joking, laughter and chatter, and staying until late. 1 believe it was 
the secret to our successful camaraderie. 

With the need for more parking space* the meetings w r erc eventual- 




Iy moved to a great open house Mary Beth and Jack Wei nh old had 
recently built in a wonderful overgrown field far out of town. And the 
good times continued, being wary of ticks in the grass. 

Back to Old South Wharf: We initiated evening 'Mid-Summer 
Strolls' there for laic July, with demonstrations, entertainment, 
nibblies and kids" events. The nighttime crowds loved them and came 
in such droves 1 hat. we added another in late August. They 
encompassed the entire length of ihe courtyard, from the ship’s 
chandlery at the head of the wharf to Shanty #14 at the eastern end. 
The addition of the Morning Glory Cafe at the Granary in 1993, that 
then included late dining, drevy even larger crowds and more 
celebrities; Sen. Ted Kennedy and family entourage; movie star Glenn 
Close’s wedding reception; TV’s Walter Croak ile and wile Betsy; Rex 
Reed, columnist; the ever popular Greta Garbo, and on and on. 

On the appointed Stroll days, when any of us had Itcc moments, 
we strung colorful windsocks with Japanese carp motifs from roof to 
root across the Courtyard, and hung strings of glowing fish lights over 




each doorway (hs if wc needed to he reminded of.nur fish legacy). 

Commercially blown up balloons were ordered to be floated above 
the locust tree with strings anchored to its topmost branches. It was a 
spectacular focal piece that was my idea, so I was given the task of 
organizing it. One year, however, to save money, we decided to blow 





them up ourselves. I Jet ween customers a bunch of us huddled under the 
tree hul ling and puffing on them all day. Then il look more 
hours to hung and arrange them on the tree. When it was 
time to go home and change for the evening event, the 
balloons looked very festive swaying gently in a light 
breeze. 

feeling proud of myself, I took my time, fixed a drink, 
read the paper, then leisurely showered 1 lay on top of my 
bed for what I expected to be a half hour, but 1 fell asleep 
and it turned out to be over an hour. By then visitors were 
probably making ihcir way down through the A&P park- 
ing lot and over to the pier (the “freebees" as we called 
them were always the first ones at gallon openings or any 
other places where free food was in the offing; we all tol- 
erated them since they tilled in emp- 
ty ‘holes* when attendance was not 
up to par, and they dressed well.) 

But between the time we left the 
Courtyard and returned, there was a 
Mark Twain change of weather, A 
very strong wind had blown in from 
the bay, and with it billows of thick 
fog that had utterly destroyed all the 
work wohl put in. Every damn bal- 
loon had burst, drooping all over the 
tree like giant discarded condoms! 

Disaster. No time to remove them. 

Funnily enough, a strolling fellow came up to the 
and stuck his head into my shop to ask if 1 
<jr:-£ UiJI -diul Tom MjcIIcjo knew where he could buy colored ones like that. 



Tlur Mnwir“ in Miifli 




MIDSUMMER 

STROLL 






THE MAYOR 
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MAN LWJES NOT LIVE BY ART ALONE. EAT UP' 
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MIDSUMMER STROLLS (continued) 



Wc tried lo keep die gntertainrrients simple and in the background, like 
tlic two guitarists on the previous page, or strolling fiddlers, a quartet or 
two, even an occasional dulcimer pi Linker, So it was a great shock lo all 
when a band of twenty or more Morris Dancers appeared out of nowhere 
at one Stroll lo take their places down the center of the Courtyard, and 
began doing their intricate, stomping routines to flutes and cymbals with 
drumbeats in the background, all bused on traditional 1 English routines. 

Morris Dance groups proliferated around New England, then as now - 
made up mainly of businessmen whose hobby was to travel unheralded 
from town to town (usually on Daffodil Weekend in spring on 
Nantucket) and dance down main streets, shopping centers, parking lots, 
and in our ease public piers. Their traditional costumes were white 
shirts with colorful cross bands (ours were forest green with silver 
medallions) and white no users with thick leather cuffs tied just below 
their knees holding live or six rows of small sleigh hells that made a 
chtnk-a-chink musical continue with every movement of legs. And all 
tor free! 

Other groups also sported Tyrolean hats with feathers rampant, and 
the ever-present large red or white kerehiels that were flicked above 
their heads as they ca varied. Still others wore lederhosen style short 
pants, and occasionally in hot weather (at our Midsummer Stroll for 
example) they arrived bare chested under the cross bands. Some dances 
called for 6- fool long slim wooden staves that were clacked against each 
other in mock battle or fencing moves. In England (Wales and Ireland 
Morris Dancers are ubiquitous and often derided as pests and made fun 
ok As in, "a lorry turned a comer this morning and clipped three Morris 
Dancers. Hoorah!” I had to admit l found them fascinating. But, yes, 
intrusive. 

And within minutes - seconds maybe - they had scooped up eveiv 
potential buyer from our shops like a giant suction cup. We were left 
swatting Hies off our own devilled eggs and burrito chips. The culprit 
among us who invited them was never found, but you can be sure when 
we opened up die next morning, wc had an emergency meeting to make 

a rule that no such diversions will be allowed again Jingle bells or not. 
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PINEWOQDS MORRIS MEN ON NANTUCKET 




CHRISTMAS STROLL 



As if you hadn’t had enough of Midsummer 
Stroll madness, try this for size: if that stroll did 
so well, like a bollb Hollywood movie, you do a 
sequel. At least that was the thinking. My think- 
ing, I proposed at our September meeting that it 
might be a good idea to reopen our shanties dur- 
ing the early December town Christmas Strolls. 

Some thought it was overkill.. Others said it 
might be worth a try. Most agreed to it, especi- 
ally Michael Vicrmeau who was open all year as 
it was, w ith his scrimshaw ing. Me welcomed the 
company. Any company. We decided to ol Ter raffle prizes of a handmade 
item from each shanty at 5pm. ! was elected to distribute the raffle ti elects 
all over town beforehand - meaning all day long until the appointed hour, 
I figured to go hog- wild with a special outfit to draw attention as l pranced 
up ami down Main Street, competing with the traditional row s of brighUy 
3 i gh te d T youngs t e r-decora led rea l 
Chris l mas trees festooning both 
sidewalks all the way up. 

The weather, however, was so 
bad that townie old timers claim- 
ed they hadn't seen anything like 
it ever. It was terribly cold, below 
freezing, and the north wind was 
relentless, Tt rained. It snowed. It 
hailed. The sun shone. Then that 
cycle started all over again and a- 
gain, with the wind slapping each 
element squarely in our faces. Vis- 
iters from off- is land spent most of 
the day hunting one free hoi cider 




Doan Russell ‘The Mayor of Old Sf»uth Wharf 
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venue after another on every little aide 

mf 

streel and alley. Carolers in Victorian 
costumes stamped their feet whenever 
they paused along the cobblestones of 
Main Street, barely able to catch their 
breath, to say nothing of trying to sing 
"God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen" in 4 
part harmony, I was in a heavy plaid 
horse blanket my talks brought down 
years before from Maine: black trou- 
sers, stout black boots, and carried my 
great great grand I alh efr s gol d-hcad cd 
Ann Thornton, owner of Sun 
in Shanty 20, who helped 
mu out and made us lunch in 
shop, was in a fiery jump- 



soil and slick-looking bools. She held aloft an umbrella when it 
sleeting to cover us both and to keep the raffle tickets dry. 

When they were disposed oft and after hundreds of snapshots 
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wilh visaing strollers (some believed T was the real mayor (hat Ihc fake 
badge indicated), and Ann had gone back to her shanty to dry off, I im- 
mediately hightai led it to the Atlantic Cate for a stiff drink and a sand- 
wich - alone. 

1 returned to Old South Wharf just minutes before die First 5 o’clock 
drawing. There was an overflow crowd of eager rosy cheeks and lips 
spewing icy breath and stomping rhythmically up and down over the 
crushed clam shells. It was a noisy bunch, but cheerful enough in spite 
of the reappearance of hail stones. 1 stood in the doorway of each shan- 
ty that was open (some shopkeepers failed to show up) and called out 
the winning numbers from a lightship basket made by one of the three 
serimshandeis in Mary Woodnim's Packet Shop. It seemed the ordeal 
of shouting, the hail, and pushing it took to gel through to the next shop 
doorway won id never end. 

The weather was definitely changing to constant freezing rain, so the 
closer we inched toward rny gallery, there was a notable thinning of the 
ranks and din. The freebees must have sensed there would be only a few 
more handouts, and their chances of winning by that time, slim. 
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Reaching my shanty door at last, it was small comfort that Arthur 
was there inside with the packaged print that was my give-away. He had 
spent the day in relative snugness by hanging plastic sheets over all the 
walls and sitting behind the desk with a foot warmer beneath it. His only 
problem was utter boredom and a headache from the relentless 
pounding on the roof. 



It was given to the nearest wet mitten, as the woman was told to come 
back next spring to choose another. The. Hill's gallery being closed, 
mine was the last stop. 

I don't remember ever having been so exhausted before. Arthur and 
I warmed up a few minutes, then headed out, to find none of the crowd 
left in the courtyard, and other shopkeepers closing up also, A quick 
cheek found that none of them had made one sale all day. Not one! Af- 
ter all that effort! It was too wet out for them to stand there and seethe. 
But the looks on their faces indicated extreme displeasure. 

Luckily for us* we were flying off to Key West the next morning. 
Otherwise there might have been a lynching. Needless to say it was 
never attempted again, or even considered. But by the next spring it 
had all been forgotten — at least not mentioned - and the denizens by 
the dozens were back cleaning out their shanties and propping for the 
coming season. 



I called out the winning num- 
ber, and the woman with it grab- 
bed the wrapped package ( it 
was a framed version of one of 
our most popular prints)* tore it 
open and* with rain streaming 
down her face, yelled out, 4 ! al- 
ready own this picture! You’ve 
been in my bedroom for nine 
years!’ (Soggy snickers heard) 
Others in the vicinity shouted 
they would be glad to take it. 




T1ARHOU NOCTURNE 
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Jean MacAusland's 8W lh Birthday “Hat’ Party 

E.-Rr Dunn Ruhkl‘II Sybil {juld-smithi David Hosteller Jean M;ll p A uni and Roy Bailey 



THE PATRON SAINT OF OLD SOUTH WHARF 



I saw the two short ladies inching down the Courtyard, one thin, 
the other stocky, each with a brown paper shopping bag already bulging 
from previous purchases. There was nothing else remarkable about them. 
They were in loose housed! esses and limp-brimmed sun hats like so many 
others passing by. They slopped to rest from the intense noonday heal urn 
dcr my tree, then, without a word to me, entered my gallery and spent a 
long time looking: about. The stocky one came back to the door and asked 
if she could speak to me inside a moment. 1 complied, without much ex- 
pectation, from their ordinary appearance. She introduced herself as Jean 
Mac A (island, and the other as her sister, whose name I didn’t catch. She 
said she liked my work, but would never buy anything that required glass 
on it. Could she commission me to paint a large work on canvas? You bet! 
As wharf prices went, the offer was exorbitant. It was the very first I ever 





heard otthis remarkable lady. Luckily notthe last icc targe shell pawling pg.it 
The former publisher of Gourmet Magazine (via her deceased husband), 
she ended up buying, noL only much of my work, bill that of others lh>m 
the wharf as well as hand-made jewelry and hand woven fabrics. It was 
she, who, in 1 974, ordered the eight tons of daffodil bulbs from Holland 
still blossoming every April during Daffodil Weekend along Pol pis Road, 
from which a din path led to her rambling estate overlooking the harbor. 
The immense living room was filled with art and artifacts; a huge Italian 
crystal chandelier in the shape of a Venetian gondola S tung (scarify) above 
the full length of the 20- foot long dining table. My favorite bedroom (her 
brother’s) included a standing suit of armor and draperies made of chain- 
mail. The walls were gun-metal. She, herself, was relatively down to earth. 

Relatively. She came into my shanty one 
day on her way to lunch. Sporting a thick 
gold lion-head bracelet with an eye-pop- 
ping beryl stone, and asked uboul my re- 
cent trip around the world. 1 pointed to a 
single cheap dangling globe earring with 
my travel route traced on it. She said it 

. , was vulgar to show off li ke that in public. 

A good artist would let his work speak for itself without such gimmickry ! 

AN OPENING THAT WAS A CLOSING 

By the mid 1990s 1 realized that l was beginning to lose my eyesight. I 
found it increasingly difficult to continue the exacting and closely detailed 
art of screen printing. Drawing a straight bead wdth a brush, even using a 
ruler was becoming impossible. 1 was determined, however, to have just 
one last exhibit of new work, of some kind, before giving up. It was then 
the custom on the wharf to hold gallery openings on Friday evenings, con- 
forming with the other galleries around town. They were for each separate 
gallery with its patrons basically gathered only in and around it, unlike the 
Midsummer Strolls that were all-inclusive. 
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Color lories and differentiations were also becoming difficult for me 
as well. Bui a trek along the beach one morning solved the problem en- 
tirely; 1 would use shells and natural debris found at water’s edge for 
models, arranged In such a way that the composition would become al- 
most 3-dimensional, as if suspended in space, l cal led them 'floaters" 
for want of a better word, and limited 1 he palate to white, black and 
grey. With the aid of a large magnifying glass on a stand the result was 
trompe l 'oeil paintings like IM never done before. It was exciting to do 
them. By the end of summer there wore nine finished works, all with 
the same black background and brown wood shadow box frames, l de- 
cided to show them, even thought the season was quite over. They all 
were hung around the walls at the same eye-level height. Within the 
first week, an owner of a Chinese restaurant off island offered to pur- 











GREG HILL 
Artist 



JLJDI HILL 

Gallery Owner 




ARTHUR SCHAEFER 

(■LLlk j r> Owner 



chase the lot, ostensibly to display them in a group against a red wall in 
the foyer. J said t would think it over and lei him know. But the more I 
looked at them, the more 1 didn’t want them shown in a restaurant. Then 
it hit me: 1 would invite my old wharf buddies, have a champagne open- 
ing for only them (in late afternoon — 1 no longer saw well at night), and 
give them all away! Beforehand they drew numbers from my favorite 
fancy hat. The paintings were presented as they left I t was a time of so 
much jollity, but with a bittersweet postlude: I continued selling prints 
from inventory in Shanty 12 for a season, but could no longer point, so it 
turned out to be my last opening - and closing. Ah, but the memories..,! 
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JENNIFER and CHAD WHITLOCK 
Mmeum Curator Sculptor 





GEO RGE KORN RI C HA RD KEM liL E 

Antique Deal it Artist 



JON ARON LESLIE LlNSLBY 

Artist/Fhotographer Arlisl/Authur 
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PAT TAAFFE CAROL MITEHLING 

Contractor Jewelry £ho]> Owiui' 




JACK WEINHOLD MARYRETH SPLAINE 
Photographer Gallery Owner 




BARBARA VAN WINKELEN 
Artist 
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CHEERS, DEARS! 
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The Midsummer Strolls continued only as long as the 
core of us remained there to hold them. But, as noted on page 3, our 
numbers were dwindling. The wharf was sold. Nancy retired. Ad 
costs spiked. Rents escalated, attracting a more commercially 
minded set of small businesses. Members moved on, or away - or 
died. The Association was officially dissolved. No newcomers 
seemed interested in reviving or replacing it. The era ended. 

The Courtyard, that home away from home for many of us for a 
quarter century, is still there, of course, its shanties still coveted by 
the adventurous. And now in late September 2011, it even looks 
like it always did as we were closing alter the summer: mostly 
deserted, a bit desolate, a little forlorn, a little the worse for wear. 

The story went that after the last tourists left in the fall and the 
last boats sailed from the harbor, they pulled the plug out and 
drained The harbor dry. I actually saw it in the process one year and 
was lucky enough to capture that very moment on paper. The first 
artist to do so! Let me see, it was in 1978. No, 1986. 1992? Never 
mind. At least it was filled up again by spring when. Brigadoon-like. 
we all woke up and began life again as we knew it. 
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THE END OF THE SEASON 
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wonderful Threshhold Portraits 'of shopkeepers and artists that 
sparked this chronicle into being. Also to Mary Beth Splaine for 
sorting and delivering them as well as providing photos of 
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Wharf Gallery over the years. And to the artists and shop- 
keepers who are the main protagonists in this piece, for sharing 
photos and memorable incidents of their early days in the 
Courtyard, Special gratitude to Dan Dricscoll for his early 
and continuing involvement in this project. 

Last, hut not least, let’s raise a glass to those shanties them- 
selves. Love 'em or hate 'em , they were the real stars of the 
show, and what gave the wharf its reputation as one of the 
island’s major visual attractions - and us. places to expose our 
various talents. This chronicle would not be complete without 
mention of names of some of the early participants on the wharf 
that space doesn’t allow. They include, in no order: 

Jerry Brown, Richard Peterson, Jacob Knight, Danielle Cumbie, 
Marilyn Hamburger, Maryclaire Barton, Roy Bailey, Jo Sibley, 
Guy Rosignol, Peter Prey, Bill Sevrens, Tom Bannon, Betty 
Moore ,Chad Whitlock, Marshall DuBock, Gerald Tabor, Ju- 
dith Powers, and George Murphy. And Yvette, our resident 
clocharde , who delightfully picked our brains as she did our 
rubbish bins. 
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